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Transportation Initiatives 
for the Nation 


The President’s Address on Nationwide Radio Prior To 
Transmitting His Transportation Message to the 
Congress. February 9, 1974 


Good afternoon. 

From the earliest days of our history, transportation 
has played a vital role in the progress of America. Clipper 
ships, canal boats, toll roads, and railroads fed the Amer- 
ican economy, linked communities across our expanding 
Nation, and joined our Nation with the world. Mass pro- 
duction of the automobile, linked with the most advanced 
highway system in the world, has made us a Nation on 
wheels. 

We have the largest and most diverse transportation 
system in the world today. As our society shifts and grows, 
and as our economy expands, we must ensure that the 
effectiveness of this system keeps pace with the changing 
demands placed upon it. In the past 5 years, we have 
made great forward strides in this effort. 

We have completed major sections of the Interstate 
Highway System. 

The Airport and Airway Development Act, passed in 
1970, has provided significant new Federal financial as- 
sistance to our Nation’s airports. 

We have established a successful program aimed at 
eliminating air piracy. 

We have acted to bring about dramatic reductions in 
transportation accident and fatality rates. 

We have created Amtrak, a new corporation to im- 
prove passenger service on the Nation’s railways, and last 
year there was a 14 percent increase in rail passengers. 

We have increased Federal aid to urban public trans- 
portation to $1 billion a year—that is 8 times the level of 
1968—through the Urban Mass Transportation Act. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1970 marked the most 


comprehensive change in our approach to the problems 
of the U.S. flag merchant marine in almost 35 years. 

Through the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1973, we are 
permitting States and localities to use a portion of their 
Federal highway funds for public transit. 

The Regional Rail Reorganization Act of 1973 will 
permit a needed restructuring of the bankrupt railroads 
of the Northeast and Midwest into a streamlined, pri- 
vately owned system. 

While we have made encouraging progress, the job is 
not completed. These are some of the goals ahead: 

We have to find ways to use our enormous transporta- 
tion systems in a more flexible manner. In many cases, 
for example, these systems, such as our subways and our 
urban highways, are utilized at maximum capacity for 
2 or 3 hours during the day and scarcely at all the re- 
mainder of the day. 

In the last 10 years, we have become increasingly con- 
scious of the effects of our transportation systems on our 
environment. We must now give equal attention to the 
need for energy conservation as we design and utilize 
those transportation systems. 

And finally, Federal regulation has served to restrict 
the growth of some of our systems at the expense of 
others, with the result that we do not have sufficient bal- 
ance in the choice of transportation available to us. 

Our efforts must continue to concentrate on achieving 
the goals of flexibility in the use of our transportation 
systems, economy in the use of our energy re- 
sources, and balance in the availability of diverse forms 
of transportation. 

To achieve these goals in the areas of urban and rural 
public transportation, I will send to the Congress next 
week a Unified Transportation Assistance Program. This 
program would authorize $16 billion in Federal assistance 
for metropolitan and rural transportation over the next 6 
years. Two-thirds of this amount would be allocated to 
State and local Governments for application in areas where 
they believe this money can be spent most effectively. 

Local officials, who understand your community better 
than anybody here in Washington, would determine trans- 
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portation priorities, choosing between construction of 
highways or public transit systems, or the purchase of 
buses or rail cars. This would provide for flexibility be- 
tween capital investments and other expenses. 

The Unified Transportation Assistance Program will 
mark the largest Federal commitment ever to the improve- 
ment of public transportation in our cities and towns. Its 
objective is to provide you with diverse forms of public 
transportation that take into account the need for trans- 
portation without environmental damage, without wasted 
energy, and, if possible, without congestion. 

Let me turn now from the problem of transportation 
within our cities to the problem of transportation between 
our Cities. 

A healthy rail system is essential to the development of 
a balanced transportation system. 

Nothing has hindered the economic health of our 
Nation’s rail systems more than the outmoded and 
complex Federal regulations which govern those systems. 
These regulations have prevented the railroads from 
maintaining a competitive position with other forms of 
transportation. 

The collapse of the Penn Central Railroad is ample evi- 
dence of the wrongheadedness of this approach. While we 
cannot afford to let our railroads fail, neither can we af- 
ford to bail them out every time they get in trouble. Our 
economy cannot afford it, and our taxpayers will not 
tolerate it. 

If we are to revitalize our railroads, we must shift the 
focus of our concern from outmoded rules to economic 
realities. We cannot meet jet-age transportation require- 
ments with horse and buggy regulations. 

The inability of our railroads to compete with other 
forms of transportation has seriously affected this vital 
industry. The railroads often cannot afford to make nec- 
essary improvements in tracks, terminals, and equipment. 
The result has been a steady deterioration of service. 

To modernize and revitalize our system of rail trans- 
portation, I will submit to the Congress next week the 
Transportation Improvement Act of 1974. This act is 
aimed at restoring this Nation’s railroads to their proper 
place in the national transportation system. 

The proposal would authorize $2 billion in Federal loan 
guarantees to help railroads invest in their tracks, their 
terminals, and their equipment. These loan guarantees 
are not a signal that we intend to provide public handouts 
to our railoads. They are, on the contrary, intended to re- 
store the railroads to a position in which they can once 
again compete economically with other methods of trans- 
portation and, thereby, support themselves without Fed- 
eral assistance. 

But this cannot happen until we adjust the Federal 
regulations which created the problem in the first place. 
Therefore, the Transportation Improvement Act would 
significantly overhaul Federal regulations governing rail 


freight carriers. In addition, it would eliminate the prac- 
tice of discrimination through taxation which has further 
contributed to the economic problems of our railroads. 

One of the most significant moments in our history oc- 
curred in 1869 when the Union Pacific Railroad, build- 
ing west from Omaha, met the Central Pacific, building 
east from Sacramento. The joining of our Nation in this 
manner opened a whole new era of economic growth for 
America. Today our railroads are more necessary than 
ever. They make extremely efficient use of fuel with little 
negative effect on the environment, and they deliver nearly 
35 percent of the Nation’s freight at low cost. The essen- 
tial tracks are there, the system that crisscrosses the coun- 
try with a web of steel rails is in place. Now we must make 
it work again. 

As we act to improve our urban and rural transporta- 
tion and to restore our national rail system, we must not 
neglect those parts of our national transportation systems 
that have proved successful. 

And chief among these is our highway system, which is 
among the very best in the world. 


Today the Interstate Highway System stretches from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. By the early 1980’s, when com- 
pleted, this system will carry over 20 percent of all high- 
way traffic. 

Our programs for highway safety are continually being 
improved, and funding for State and community high- 
way safety programs will be increased both to encourage 
State enactment of mandatory seatbelt legislation and to 
get the drunk driver off the road. 

In air transportation, we have provided $1.5 billion 
in Federal assistance to airports since 1970 to expand and 
modernize their service. Our Civil Aviation Security Pro- 
gram has been an unqualified success, and today the 
American air traveller can board his plane more secure 
in the knowledge that he will reach his destination free 
from the threat of hijacking. This program will be con- 
tinued, and it will be strengthened. 

Meanwhile, the Coast Guard will be giving increased 
attention to the safety and environmental protection of 
our rivers and our harbors and seacoasts. 


We will also continue our programs to rejuvenate 
America’s maritime fleet. 


The Merchant Marine Act of 1970 marked the most 
comprehensive change in our approach to the problems of 
the U.S. flag merchant marine in 40 years. We have 
challenged our ship construction industries to rebuild our 
fleet at reasonable expense and our ship operating indus- 
try to move toward less dependence on subsidy. At the 
same time, we will continue to provide all essential sup- 
port to make this transition possible. These efforts to date 
have resulted in private orders for ships reaching a record 
high of $2.4 billion, while ship construction subsidy rates 
have dropped to their lowest rate in history. 
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Today, more than ever, the quality of American life 
and the growth of our economy is dependent upon our 
ability to move people and goods rapidly, safely, com- 
fortably, and efficiently. 

The programs that I have outlined for you this after- 
noon are designed to ensure that America’s transporta- 
tion system keeps pace with our needs. 


Finally, this afternoon, let me add just a few words 
about the work stoppage by independent truckers which 
has attracted so much attention during the past week. 


We should recognize that truckers have faced special 
hardships arising from the energy crisis. Some have been 
unable to obtain sufficient fuel supplies to operate on. a 
continuing basis. And many have been caught in an eco- 
nomic squeeze because of the costs of their fuel, which have 
been rising sharply, but the rates which they could charge 
to their customers were frozen. 

Your Government has now acted to provide relief for 
the truckers, which redress their legitimate concerns. We 
are making more diesel fuel available to them, assuring 
that we will take every possible step so that their supplies 
will be equal to 100 percent of their needs, And with the 
help of the Congress, we have also pushed through a new 
law which permits the truckers to recover their increased 
fuel costs immediately. [Public Law 93-249, approved 
February 8.] 

The events of these past few days have shown once 
again that when industry or any segment of the American 
economy has acute problems because of the energy crisis, 
the Federal Government will act promptly to find a re- 
sponsible and just solution. This will continue to be our 
policy in the future. 

But in no instance will we tolerate violence from those 
with grievances. Those who willfully break the law can 
expect no sympathy from those who enforce the law. We 
intend to enforce the Federal laws, and we will give State 
and local officials the assistance they need to enforce their 
laws. 

It is important to emphasize that during the recent 
stoppage, despite the threats of violence from a handful 
of desperados, at least 80 percent of the Nation’s truckers, 
to their very great credit, stayed on the job. I want to 
commend those truckers and all of their leaders, such as 
Frank Fitzsimmons, who heads the country’s largest sin- 
gle union, the Teamsters, for their responsible actions 
during this period. 

At the urging of several leaders of the independent 
truckers who recognize that the actions taken by the Gov- 
ernment are just and are reasonable, many of the trucks 
are already back in operation, and our highways are gen- 
erally free from violence. 


And now it is time to get all the trucks back on the 
road. 

The trucking industry plays a critical role in our econ- 
omy, and it is essential that the truckers continue to 


provide food, fuel, and other supplies to all Americans. 
Thank you and good afternoon. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:07 p.m. in a room adjoining the 
Oval Office at the White House. The address was broadcast live 
on nationwide radio. 

For the President’s message to the Congress on transportation, see 
p. 205 of this issue. 


National Advisory Council on the 
Education of Disadvantaged Children 


Announcement of Appointment of Five Members of the 
Council. February 11, 1974 


The President today announced the appointment of 
five persons as members of the National Advisory Council 
on the Education of Disadvantaged Children for terms 
expiring September 15, 1976. They are: 

Atma Marie Acevepo Barsa, of Las Cruces, N. Mex., assistant 
professor, Teacher Corps, College of Education, New Mexico 
State University, Las Cruces. She succeeds Purificacién C. 
Fontanoza, whose term has expired. 

Atonzo A. Crim, of Atlanta, Ga., adjunct professor, Atlanta Uni- 
versity, Atlanta. He succeeds Peter J. Brennan, who resigned 
when he became Secretary of Labor. 

Exarne B. Jenxins, of Washington, D.C., former teacher, and 
founder-director, black educational consulting service, One 
America, Inc. She succeeds Roland R. DeMarco, whose term 
has expired. 

Rosai G. S1LBERMAN, of Potomac, Md., elementary school teacher. 
She succeeds John B. Tsu, whose term has expired. 

KENNETH M. Smit, of Alexandria, Va., director of special pro- 
grams, Distributive Education Clubs of America. He succeeds 
Maurice Rosenfeld, whose term has expired. 


The Council was originally established by Public Law 
89-10 of April 11, 1965, and was reconstituted by Public 
Law 91-203 of April 13, 1970. The Council consists of 15 
members appointed by the President for terms of 3 years. 

The purpose of the Council is to review the adminis- 
tration and operation of the appropriate title of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 1965, as 
amended, including its effectiveness in improving the 
educational attainment of educationally deprived chil- 
dren and making recommendations for its improvement 
and its administration and operation. 


Washington Energy Conference 


Exchange of Toasts Between President Nixon and 
Walter Scheel, President of the Council of Ministers of 
the European Communities, at a Working Dinner for 
Participants in the Conference. February 11, 1974 


PrESWENT Nixon. Gentlemen and Miss Ray, it is for all 
of us in this house a very great honor to have such a dis- 
tinguished company on this occasion. 
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And as I welcome the foreign ministers of the 12 na- 
tions that are represented at this conference, as well as the 
finance ministers and other ministers of economic affairs, 
I want you to know that we are privileged to have you 
here again. Most of you have been here before when either 
the heads of government or heads of state have visited the 
United States. 

In speaking to you today, I am not going to get into 
some of the technical matters that I understand have been 
covered at rather considerable length in your discussions 
earlier in the day. 

I thought that perhaps it would be more useful for this 
distinguished company if I were to speak to you not sim- 
ply in terms of the energy problem, which very properly 
has been the subject of primary discussion, but to put 
that problem in a larger context of the world in which we 
live and the other problems which we face to which that, 
of course, is very, very closely related. 

I think everybody in this room is aware of the fact that 
we are here at what I would call a watershed of world 
history. We are here at a time when we have seen the con- 
clusion of a very long and difficult war in which the 
United States was involved in Vietnam, a time when we 
have seen the beginnings toward movement toward what 
we hope would be not just a temporary, but a permanent 
peace in the Mideast. 


Also over the past few years during the time that I 
have been in this office and during the time that most of 
you have been in the offices you hold, we have seen the 
whole world change. Not only the United States, but 
other free world nations have opened a new dialogue 
with the Soviet Union and with the People’s Republic 
of China. 


We have also seen that at the present time, as a result 
of that dialogue, negotiations are taking place that no 
one would have predicted 3 or 4 years ago—negotiations 
with regard to the reduction of forces in Europe, negotia- 
tions insofar as the European Security Conference is con- 
cerned, negotiations which are taking place between the 
United States and the Soviet Union in the field of limiting 
nuclear arms. 


When we look at this record and of all of the events 
that have come together before this day on which we 
meet, we realize that the world now faces an unprece- 
dented challenge. 


That has probably been said before at other times in 
the world’s history, but probably it has never been so true, 
certainly not so true since World War II, than today. 
And that challenge is to build a world of peace, not sim- 
ply a peace that is an interlude between wars, but a peace 
that has a chance to be permanent. 


I would not suggest to this sophisticated group that 
building that peace and keeping that peace will be easy. 
We all know the complex situation in the Middle East, 
and all of us will be working toward a solution that will be 


permanent, and just, and fair to all concerned. We all 
know that in the relations between the great powers and 
the smaller powers, between what is known as the Com- 
munist world and the free world, that one must never 
assume that simply because negotiations are taking place 
that confrontation may not later occur. 

On the other hand, I think that we can say that because 
we are living in an era of negotiation rather than con- 
frontation, where the free world and the Communist 
world is concerned, because we have seen the end of those 
wars, small though they were, but very painful they also 
were, which plagued us for the past generation, although 
that has happened we realize that in order to build the 
peace and to keep it that it is essential that we maintain 
the strength and the unity that brought us where we are. 

Having spoken in that particular area, the area of 
security, let me now relate it to the other areas with which 
this conference is more closely identified, the area of 
economics or, should I say, of the whole field of not only 
how do we have peace in the terms of simply absence of 
war, but how do we have peace in which we build an era 
of progress for all of our people, the people of the free 
nations and, for that matter, of the Communist nations 
of the world. 

It is this challenge that confronts us today. 

I would like to speak quite directly to this audience 
with regard to what I see in the world and what I see 
in the United States as we face this challenge. 

We must examine what is a truism, I would say, in 
virtually every country represented here today. There are 
people, very well-intentioned people, but people who I 
think are erroneous with regard to their views, who in 
each of our countries would take the point of view that 
now that we have peace, the time has come for—they 
would not call it isolationism—but basically for each 
country to look after its own interest. 

There are those who say that at the time when we 
needed the mutual security which built the great alliances 
in the past no longer exists or at least not to the same 
extent. 

I would be less than candid if I were not to say that 
within the United States there has been growing in recent 
years, and perhaps it has been accelerated to a certain 
extent by our very difficult experience in Vietnam, a 
growing sense of isolationism, not just about security— 
those, for example, who believe that the United States 
unilaterally should withdraw forces from Europe and for 
that matter withdraw its forces from all over the world 
and make our treaty commitments to other nations in the 
Far East and in Europe meaningless, but also with regard 
to trade where those who completely oppose the initiatives 
we have undertaken in the trade area and who oppose even 
some of the initiatives in the international monetary area 
that you are all familiar with. 

I think the ladies and gentlemen in this room are aware 
of the fact that this Administration, and I would like to 
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point out that I believe that the view I now express goes 
far beyond simply a partisan viewpoint because there are 
many Democrats as well as Republicans who support the 
point of view that I will now express, reject the idea that 
the United States should now listen to the voices of isola- 
tion which plagued us before World War II and which 
always seems to rise to a new crescendo after each war in 
which we were engaged. 

We reject it, for example, in the field of trade. We 
believe that it is vitally important to go forward with the 
great trade initiatives that have been undertaken, as Sec- 
retary Shultz has often stated in his meetings with his 
counterparts represented here at this meeting. 

We believe it is vitally important in the field of monetary 
affairs that the United States play a responsible role with 
other nations in the free world in developing a more stable 
system, one that will not be affected by the shocks that have 
so often, over the past 10 years, shaken the world monetary 
institutions to their very foundations. 

We also believe this in the terms of security, as I have 
already indicated, where we oppose the idea that the 
United States, because we have entered into a period of 
peace which we long wanted, now can reduce its forces 
unilaterally without having a compensatory reduction 
among others, or where the United States will turn away 
from the treaty commitments that it has, whether it is 
in Europe or in Asia. 

Let me now relate this particular discussion in the field 
of security, in the field of trade, in the field of monetary 
affairs to the subject of energy. 

Here I think it is understandable that leaders, and those 
who affect leaders in each of the countries that we repre- 
sent, might well take the point of view that eack nation 
for its own reasons should, in effect, go into business for 
itself, that each nation should seek to make a bilateral 
agreement with the oil-producing nations, even though 
that bilateral agreement might not be one which would be 
in the interests of all of the nations, and 85 percent of all 
of the oil consumed is represented here in this room—the 
oil consumed in the free world. 

This point of view which, of course, I would describe 
as isolation in the energy field is one that perhaps has 
some currency in some of your countries; it also has some 
in ours. 

I note that some have interpreted this Administration’s 
initiative for Project Independence, in which we have set 
the year 1980 as the year in which we, because we are 
blessed by great natural resources, can and will become 
totally independent, we believe, of any outside source for 
energy, that that in itself is an indication that the United 
States in the energy field will go into business for itself, 
that we will reject the idea of being not only dependent on 
any foreign sources, but of working with other govern- 
ments, including the governments in this room and, for 
that matter, of working with those nations which presently 


furnish oil exports to us and to other nations in the years 
ahead. 

The purpose of our Project Independence, let me em- 
phasize, is not isolation. The purpose is for this Nation, the 
United States, to do what any one of you would do if 
you were in our position, to develop your own resources 
so that you can be self-sufficient. 

But our purpose, beyond that, is not then to turn away 
from a position of trading with other nations, of not en- 
gaging with other nations in the development of their 
resources, and trading our resources when it serves our 
interest. What we desire is a world in which there will be 
trade between nations and among them, a world in which 
there will be enough energy for all the people of the world. 
The United States can play a significant role in that 
respect. 

And what we learn and what we develop in our efforts 
toward Project Independence, I can assure you, will be 
not only for our own benefit, but we would hope for the 
benefit of all peoples in the world who wish to share in 
whatever those particular enterprises may produce. 

I would say, too, in this whole area, that in a group like 
this it is well to gloss over all the differences. But we recog- 
nize that each of us has a responsibility, and I recognize 
this particularly, to look after the interests of his own 
country. 

We respect you for it, we understand it, but I would re- 
spectfully submit that in the present world situation when 
we look at energy that these conclusions could well be 
drawn. 

I go back to security. We can have no real security in 
the world unless we are all secure and unless we all co- 
operate. In the field of trade we cannot have a new trad- 
ing system in which we will all benefit, where each tries 
to gain at the expense of others. Each, of course, must bar- 
gain hard. But the world is only going to be one in which 
we have a trading pattern which will be for the benefit of 
all if we have mutual benefit on both sides. 

The same is true of what negotiations we may engage 
in in terms of monetary affairs and, I would suggest to you 
also, in the field of energy. 

Short term, the parochial politician might say, “Make 
the best deal you can,” and there are those who suggest 
that for us and, I know, for some of the countries repre- 
sented here. That is good short-term politics. 

To me it is long-term very bad statesmanship, and I 
say it for this reason: that if the energy consuming na- 
tions, each of them, rather than working together, not as 
a combine at the expense of the oil-producing nations, 
because it is in their interest as well that we meet in order 
to develop a common policy that will assure a stable supply 
at a price that will be reasonable for them and reasonable 
for us, but I would suggest that where we do follow that 
kind of a policy, it is possibly good short-term politics, but 
disastrous long-term statesmanship for this reason, because 
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if each of the nations in effect goes off on its own or, as I 
have put it, goes into business for himself, the inevitable 
effect will be this: It will drive the prices of energy up, it 
will drive our economies down, and it will drive all of us 
apart. 

That is not in the interest of, certainly, the United 
States, and I would respectfully suggest it is not in the 
interest of the nations of the free world represented at this 
very distinguished gathering tonight. 

I would simply conclude with this thought. Sometimes 
it is thought that the United States, because we are in a 
position of rather considerable military power and eco- 
nomic strength, tends to throw its weight around. We do 
not intend to do that. 

What we do want to do, as I have already indicated, 
is to build in the field of security on that great base which 
brought us where we are, the beginning of what we think 
can be an era of permanent peace in the world. 

And what we want to do, however, is that having 
achieved peace in the sense of the absence of war, we will 
not follow a generation plagued with wars with a genera- 
tion plagued with economic warfare. 

I would be less than candid also if I were not to say 
that competition among free peoples is inevitable, and it is 
desirable. We welcome it. You welcome it. 

But I am simply suggesting that this conference, in 
which there has been a spirited discussion, as it should be, 
in which there has been consideration of our mutual inter- 
est, as there should be, I believe that the, let me put it, 
the enlightened selfish interest of each nation here is better 
served by cooperation in security, by cooperation in trade, 
and by cooperation in developing our sources of energy 
and in acquiring the energy we need to keep the great in- 
dustrial complex of the free world moving ahead to ever 
and ever higher plateaus. 

And so, gentlemen, all of our distinguished guests to- 
night, I want to thank you for the work that you have 
done in coming to this conference. 

As Mr. Sharp’ pointed out, it was called perhaps on 
rather short notice, and yet the problem was one that 
required immediate attention. I thank you for coming. I 
urge you to continue the deliberations that you are already 
engaged in, looking toward a goal greater than who is 
going to make the best deal next month, next year, on his 
energy, but looking at the problem in terms of the common 
goal we all have of building a structure of peace in the 
world that will last. 

Security and economic considerations are inevitably 
linked, and energy cannot be separated from either. And 
it is for that reason that when we talk about developing 
policies in the energy field that we are talking about one 
of the fundamental pillars in that structure of peace that 
we all want to build, a structure that will last, we trust, 
many generations after all of us are here. 


* Mitchell Sharp, Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


Tonight, of course, it is always the custom to propose 
a toast to someone in the audience. And my difficulty is 
that here at this, what is supposed to be a head table, are 
the ranking guests, all of whom are foreign ministers. 

And as I looked over the guest list, I was trying to think 
which of the foreign ministers should receive the toast. 
We have at least two foreign ministers here who have been 
former prime ministers, so they might rate. However, we 
have one who is especially distinguished. And I was think- 
ing, as a matter of fact, before I found that we could get 
the Army Chorus free, that we might call on Mr. Scheel to 
perform, but having sold 400,000 records, his price was 
simply too high, we could not afford it. [Laughter] 

But then as I looked over the list of foreign ministers 
I found that, distinguished as their past careers were and 
as their futures may be, there is only one of the foreign 
ministers tonight here who is also a president. 

And so, in proposing a toast to all of you, and that is 
what I intend to do, I propose that we raise our glasses 
to President Scheel. 

President Scheel. 

PRESIDENT SCHEEL. Mr. President, when I left the 
office last Saturday to come here, the doorman at our 
Foreign Office asked me, “Where are you going this 
time?” 

I said, ““To Washington. We will be discussing energy.” 

The doorman replied, “Oh, preventing the world from 
being blown into pieces.” 

Apparently the man had heard something about atomic 
energy and thought our conference would be dealing with 
a bomb. He was not entirely wrong. [Laughter] 

So, our subject is not the bomb, but who would deny 
that there was some explosive force in our conference, too. 
Energy is a challenge to all of us, but, at the same time, 
it offers an opportunity. Who would say that our govern- 
ments and our societies had foreseen all the difficulties, 
had initiated the necessary steps in good time, had not 
been taken by surprise? 

Energy is the driving force of our lives, and yet haven’t 
we behaved for years as if we got it for practically nothing? 
Did we not all think that substitutes would have been 
found by the time the oil resources were completely ex- 
hausted and that until then, until the turn of the century, 
there would be ample time? 

We all live in a society of affluence with all its waste 
and extravagance. Only when we were confronted with 
sudden political developments did we become alive to the 
real situation. These events make us aware of the impli- 
cations of problems with which we had been living all 
along without realizing them. 

We should indeed be grateful for this since without 
that experience we might have been aroused too late. By 
that time, the energy sources would have been largely 
exhausted. 

But now it is still possible for us to cope with the problem 
by means of prices, the market, and cooperation among 
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governments. Now we can still make arrangements to 
strengthen the basic elements of world trade and to avoid 
its disruption and a relapse into a sacro egoismo. 

This is our opportunity. If the conference initiates joint 
efforts on the part of the industralized, the oil-producing, 
and the developing countries, we will have taken a first 
step in the right direction, but only a first step, no more. 

We cannot yet expect solutions. The time is too short 
for this, and we are not yet sufficiently aware of the com- 
munity of our interests. The problems are varied. The 
degree of dependence differs from one industrialized 
country to the other. It was a good thing, therefore, that 
the least dependent country, the United States, has taken 
the initiative to convene the present conference. 

The question of the right price will continue to occupy 
us for quite some time. There can be no dispute that before 
the outbreak of the crisis the price of crude oil was too low 
in view of the existing market situation. As early as the late 
sixties, the crude oil market had changed from a buyer’s 
to a seller’s market without this having had any effect on 
prices, but there is no doubt that the prices demanded now 
are too high. 

In the medium and long term, they would have adverse 
effects on the oil-producing countries, too. It will be essen- 
tial for producers and consumers jointly to find the price 
that assures the long-term competitiveness of oil as com- 
pared with other energy sources. 

This question cannot be considered among industrial- 
ized countries alone. The result would be bound to arouse 
the suspicion of the producing countries. 

At long last, producers and consumers will have to get 
together to develop a joint basic concept. 

And finally, let us not forget the economic and the 
monetary consequences of the present international emer- 
gency situation. It is not only the industrialized countries 
that suffer from them. Many developing countries which 
do not have oil resources of their own are also affected in 
that an unbearable burden is imposed on their already 
unfavorable foreign exchange balance. 

This gives rise to great complexities. The disorder in the 
international monetary system, the frequent change of 
parities were one of the causes for the upward movement 
of oil prices. We now have to make a point of avoiding 
that the price changes on their part do not make the inter- 
national monetary structure disintegrate altogether. 

Our governments are now called upon to act jointly. 
The prosperity of our nations is based on the orderly devel- 
opment of international trade. Its disruption would be to 
nobody’s interest. It would benefit neither energy pro- 
ducers nor the producers of raw materials in general. Nor 
would it be to the advantage of either developing or in- 
dustrialized countries. 

This again confirms the truth of the words of John 
Donne, “No man is an island, entire of itself.” It is now 
essential for us that we stand the test. We all must bear 


social responsibility, social responsibility in the widest sense 
of the word, towards the community of nations and to- 
wards our own citizens. 

I raise my glass and drink to the health of our host, the 
President of the United States, and to the well-being of 
the American people, to that of the countries’ representa- 
tives at the conference, and to the success of our joint 
efforts. 


NOTE: President Nixon spoke at 9:17 p.m. in the State Dining 
Room at the White House. 


Department of Justice 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Carla Anderson Hills To Be Assistant Attorney General, 
Civil Division. February 12, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Carla Anderson Hills, of Los Angeles, Calif., to be 
Assistant Attorney General, Civil Division. She will suc- 
ceed Harlington Wood, Jr., who was appointed United 
States District Judge for the Southern District of Illinois 
on July 18, 1973. 

Mrs. Hills has been a partner in the Los Angeles law 
firm of Munger, Tolles, Hills and Rickershauser since 
1962 and has also served as an adjunct professor at the 
University of California at Los Angeles. She was admitted 
to the California Bar in 1959 and served from 1959 to 
1961 as Assistant United States Attorney in Los Angeles. 

She was born on January 3, 1934, in Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mrs. Hills studied at Oxford University during 1954 and 
received her A.B. degree from Stanford University in 1955 
and her LL.B. degree from Yale University Law School 


*in 1958. 


Mrs. Hills is married and has four children. 


United States Ambassador to Jamaica 


Announcement of Intention To Neminate 
Sumner Gerard. February 12, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Sumner Gerard to be Ambassador to Jamaica. He 
will succeed Vincent de Roulet, who resigned in July 1973. 
Mr. Gerard has served since 1970 as Director of the 
United States AID Mission in Tunis. 

He was born on July 15, 1916, in Melville, N.Y. Mr. 
Gerard received his B.A. and M.A. degrees in 1937 from 
Cambridge University in England, and from 1941 to 
1945, he served as an officer in the U.S. Army, U.S. Navy, 
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and U.S. Marine Corps. From 1946 to 1948, he held 
executive positions in private industry. Mr. Gerard has 
served as director, president, or vice president of Ennis 
Co., Aeon Realty Company, Newmont Resources Corp., 
and Shelter Island Farms. 

Between 1938 and 1941, he was with the Department 
of State and the Bureau of Export Control. From 1955 to 
1960, he was a member of the Montana House of Repre- 
sentatives, serving as House minority leader during 1959- 
60. He was a Montana State Senator from 1962 to 1966. 

Mr. Gerard is married to the former Theresa Dabrow- 
ska. They have three children (Sumner III, Anne G., 
and Helen C.). 


Lincoln’s Birthday, 1974 


The President’s Remarks at a Wreath-Laying Ceremony 
at the Lincoln Memorial. February 12, 1974 


All of the distinguished guests on the platform, and ladies 
and gentlemen, and our guests who are listening on radio 
and television: 


As I was reading about the Lincoln Memorial before 
coming down here this morning, I found that of.all of 
the great historical sights in the Washington area, the 
Lincoln Memorial is visited more often than any other by 
far. 

As a matter of fact, I have learned, I will say to Mr. 
Walker of the Park Service, that the Memorial has been 
visited so often and has received so much wear and tear 
that it perhaps is going to have to have some substantial 
work done to build it back up so that it can take all the 
traffic. 

The question that I would like to address briefly this 
morning on Lincoln’s birthday is why, why is Lincoln, 
of all the American Presidents, more revered not only in 
America but in the world? 

There are several reasons that come to mind. He freed 
the slaves. He saved the Union. He died of an assassin’s 
bullet just at the height of his career, at the end of the 
War Between the States. 

And then there are other factors which come to mind: 
the Lincoln character which has been described in so 
many, many hundreds of books, much better than I can 
describe it in a few words, the humility, the humor, the 
feeling and kindness for people, but perhaps more than 
anything else the strength, the poise under pressure. 

When we examine the American Presidents, it is quite 
clear that no President in history has been more vilified 
or was more vilified during the time he was President than 
Lincoln. 

Those who knew him, his secretaries, have written that 
he was very deeply hurt by what was said about him and 


drawn about him, but on the other hand, Lincoln had 
that great strength of character never to display it, al- 
ways to stand tall and strong and firm no matter how 
harsh or unfair the criticism might be. 

These elements of greatness, of course, inspire us all 
today. The particular factor that I would like to address, 
however, is one that Mr. Whitaker * has alluded to in his 
gracious introduction. It has to do with Lincoln’s vision 
about America’s role in the world. 


What we sometimes forget is that Abraham Lincoln was 
a world statesman at the time that America was not a 
world power. Here on these walls are inscribed many of 
his very famous sayings. One from the second Inaugural 
comes to mind when Lincoln said, “To do all that we may 
to achieve and to cherish a just and lasting peace among 
ourselves and between all Nations.” 


This is Lincoln 110 years ago, when America, torn by 
civil strife, and when America, even after it was united 
with both North and South working together to build 
a greater country, could not and would not even play a 
great role in the world for years and years to come. And 
yet Lincoln with that mystical sense of destiny and vision 
saw it all ahead when he said, ‘‘Ours is earth’s last, best 
hope.” 

And now we come to today, 110 years later. Even Lin- 
coln would have marveled if he were living today. This 
Nation now, the strongest Nation in the world, the rich- 
est Nation by far in the world, and a Nation greatly re- 
spected all over the world, and the question he would have 
asked, as we must ask ourselves is, how will history look 
back on our time? What did we do with our strength? 
What did we do with our wealth? Did we use it only for 
ourselves, or did we recognize as Lincoln recognized that 
we had a destiny far beyond this great Nation, looking out 
over the whole wide world? 


These thoughts come to mind that Lincoln might well 
have advised us: one, that in this period of time that 
America was never petulant simply because we do not get 
our way in the world councils every time, that America 
did not bully weaker nations simply because we were 
stronger, that America always used its strength—certainly 
in this century at least—used its strength to defend free- 
dom and never to destroy it, to keep the peace and to 
defend the peace, and never to break it. 

I think Lincoln also would have had this admonition 
to his fellow Americans on such an occasion as this in 
this particular period of our history. He would have hoped 
that America with its strength and its wealth would not 
turn away from greatness despite the fact that some other 
nations in the world turn inward failing to assume their 
responsibilities for building a peaceful world. 

Lincoln would have said, a great nation, a strong 
nation, a rich nation, and a great people will use their 


1 John C. Whitaker, Under Secretary of the Interior. 
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strength and their wealth to build a world in which peace 
and freedom can survive for themselves and for others 
as well. This, I think, is the Lincoln heritage for today. 
It is the Lincoln admonition for tomorrow and, I would 
trust, for the next generation and perhaps for the next 
century. 

I do not suggest all of this in any sense that America 
wants to dominate any other country because we do not. 
I do not suggest this because America wants strength 
simply because of the jingoistic idea that we must be 
number one. That is not the reason. 

I do suggest it because I know, as Lincoln would have 
known, that in today’s world, without America and its 


strength and its will and its respect and its determination, 
peace and freedom will not survive in the world. What a 
great challenge for a great people. 

I conclude simply by paraphrasing what Lincoln said 
so many years ago so much more eloquently, we could 
meanly lose what is mankind’s last best hope for peace 
and freedom, but we could also nobly save it. 

Abraham Lincoln, who saved the Union, would say to 
us today, let this great Union—North, South, East, and 
West—now save the cause of peace and freedom for the 
whole world. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:31 p.m. at the Lincoln Memorial. 





TRANSPORTATION INITIATIVES FOR 
THE NATION 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing Creation of the Unified 
Transportation Assistance Program and Enactment of the Transportation 
Improvement Act. February 13, 1974 


To the Congress of the United States: 


From the earliest days, ours has been a diverse and mobile society. 
Americans are constantly in motion. For much of our early existence, the 
history of America was in great part the history of the constant push 
westward, with the related development of our canals, our highways, and 
our railroads. And as we developed our internal transportation system, 
we also pushed out across the seas in our sailing ships, our steamboats, 
and later in our tankers and freighters and airplanes. 

One of the foundations of our free society is our highly developed 
system of commerce. And that system of commerce is based on our diverse 
system of transportation. Transportation accounts for much of the progress 
we have made as a nation in 200 short years. We have developed sophisti- 
cated and effective ways to move goods and produce, and we have devel- 
oped varied systems for moving people. 

Recently, however, the energy crisis has underscored an important 
lesson: our system of national transportation is not working at maximum 
efficiency. 

It is time to take another hard look at the overall structure of our 
national transportation system. It is time to improve on existing systems 
and to develop new ones designed to serve individual needs in individual 
communities. [t is time for innovation and diversity. 

As our society grows and our economy continues to expand, we must 
ensure that the efficiency of this system keeps stride with the changing 
demands placed on it. Our efforts must center on achieving the goals of 
flexibility in the use of our transportation system, economy in the use of 
our energy resources, and balance in the availability of diverse forms of 
transportation. 

—Let us develop an outstanding system of public transportation 
within and between our cities and towns and rural areas, a system 
sufficiently flexible to serve the needs of diverse individuals in diverse 
communities. 
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—Let us revitalize our railroads so that once again they will be a 
healthy alternative form of transportation, moving people and freight 
efficiently and competitively. 

—Let us complete the magnificent Interstate Highway System that 
provides a model for the world. 

—Let us maintain our worldwide supremacy in air commerce. 

—Let us continue to rejuvenate our maritime fleet so that it once 
again competes effectively on the world’s seas. 

—Let us press ahead with our safety programs in the air and on the 
highways, so that every American can travel free from fear of the drunk 
driver and the hijacker. 

—In short, let us ensure that in the third century of our Nation’s 
existence, our total system of transportation fulfills the promise of our 
first two centuries. 

I. RECENT ProcREss 


Over the past five years, the Federal Government has laid consider- 
able groundwork for a transportation network which can meet the chal- 
lenges of America’s third century. In addition to moving ahead effectively 
with programs already in existence, we have proposed, and the Congress 
has enacted, landmark legislation to expand capacity, to ensure safety, 
and to minimize the adverse impact on the environment of our trans- 
portation systems. 

One of our highest priorities has been to help our cities reduce trans- 
portation pollution, energy consumption and congestion. Under the 
Urban Mass Transportation Assistance Act of 1970, Federal financial 
assistance to urban public transportation has grown from $125 million 
in 1968 to $1 billion this year. And for the first time, under the pro- 
visions of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1973, States and localities 
can now use a portion of their Federal highway funds for public transit 
purposes. 

This assistance has already saved or improved public transportation 
in more than 150 cities. The annual decline in total transit ridership in 
the United States has stopped, and for the first time since World War IT, 
the trend is moving upwards. 

Five years ago, the steady decline of rail passenger service throughout 
the country threatened the Nation with the possibility that we might soon 
lose the alternative of traveling by train. With the enactment of the Rail 
Passenger Service Act of 1970, that threat was largely erased. AMTRAK, 
a private corporation created by the 1970 act, has preserved quality 
passenger service and reversed steadily declining passenger trends. Over 
the past year, the number of passengers carried has increased by 14 
percent. 

During the past year we were also faced with a major rail crisis in 
the Northeast and Midwest. I proposed and the Congress enacted the 
Regional Rail Reorganization Act of 1973, which provides for the re- 
structuring of eight bankrupt railroads into a new streamlined system. 
Within the next several years, we expect that this new system will be able 
to operate profitably and can survive as a producer, not a consumer, of 
tax revenues. 


In the water transportation area, the enactment of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1970 marked the most comprehensive change in our 
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approach to the problems of the U.S. flag merchant marine in nearly four 
decades. We have challenged our ship construction industries to rebuild 
our fleet at reasonable expense and our ship operating industry to move 
toward less dependence on subsidy. At the same time, we will continue 
to provide all essential support to make such a significant transition pos- 
sible. The results of these efforts are becoming increasingly apparent, with 
private orders for ships at a record high of $2.4 billion and ship construc- 
tion subsidy rates at the lowest level in history. Some ships are being built 
for the foreign trades without direct subsidy, and modern ships which will 
operate without direct subsidy are now under construction. Comparison 
of recent trends between our shipyards and those of foreign countries 
indicates a long-range possibility that we will be able to compete success- 
fully in the world’s ship construction market. 

Another of our major concerns has been to protect the safety of the 
traveling public and the Nation’s commerce. We have taken resolute and 
firm action to protect our air passengers from the threat of the hijacker. 

The highway safety picture has both encouraging and discouraging 
aspects. While we have made steady progress in reducing the fatality rate, 
the total number of deaths has increased. Although the new mandatory 
55 miles per hour speed limit seems to have resulted in a somewhat lower 
rate thus far this year, the problem of highway safety remains one of the 
toughest we face. 


Our comprehensive highway safety program has encouraged the pro- 
duction of safer motor vehicles, eliminated many hazardous areas on the 
Nation’s highways, and sought new ways to improve driver performance. 
In the next fiscal year, funding for State and community highway safety 
programs will be increased to $148 million. Half of this increase will be 
earmarked for a program authorized by the 1973 Highway Act which 
allows special incentive grants to States which pass mandatory seat belt 
laws. And continued emphasis will be placed on keeping the drunk driver 
off the road. In addition, I have proposed in my fiscal year 1975 budget, 
a $250 million highway safety construction program. This will, for 
example, help eliminate dangerous obstacles on our highways. 

Finally, I would note that over 35,000 miles of interstate highways 
are now open—an increase of about 8,000 miles since 1968. By the early 
1980’s, when completed, this system will carry more than 20 percent of all 
highway traffic. 


II. New DrectTIions 


To continue the forward progress of recent years, I propose that we 
take new actions in 1974 on two major legislative fronts: public transpor- 
tation and Federal rail regulations. I am submitting proposals to the 
Congress in both of these areas. They are designed to increase the flexi- 
bility of our Federal transportation programs, to allow State and local 
officials more latitude in the way they spend Federal transportation dollars 
and to modernize Federal regulation of the railroads. 


1. Unified Transportation Assistance Program (UTAP) 


It has long been apparent that dramatic improvements were needed 
in our public transportation systems. Now the energy crisis has given new 
urgency to that need. 
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Currently most of the Federal funds available for public transporta- 
tion are provided under the Urban Mass Transportation Act. While this 
program has enabled us to make a substantial improvement in our urban 
transportation systems, it can be improved in several important respects. 
First, it is administered on a project-by-project basis, requiring extensive 
Federal involvement in reviewing these projects. Priorities have been 
determined in Washington, not back home where it counts. In addition, 
communities are unable to predict how much money they will receive 
from one year to the next. Finally, local communities are restricted in the 
ways they can spend the money. 

By reforming the Federal highway aid program in 1973 to permit 
some of its funds to be used for public transportation, we took an im- 
portant step toward increasing the financial resources available to large 
cities. 

As we look to the future, it is apparent that we must further broaden 
our programs of public transportation assistance, providing more funds 
and giving greater flexibility to those who spend the money. Our public 
transportation system itself must be diversified and strengthened. We 
need not only more physical assets, such as buses, but also sufficient finan- 
cial support to assure that our buses, trains, and other public conveyances 
can be operated with greater frequency and reliability and comfort for 
our communities in both urban and rural areas. 

We have also too long taken the transportation systems of rural 
America for granted. Often, the social and economic needs of our rural 
citizens are left unfulfilled because of the lack of good public transporta- 
tion. Expanded public transportation will be a key element in our program 
to assist rural community development. 

To reach these goals, I am submitting to the Congress today legisla- 
tion to create a Unified Transportation Assistance Program. This pro- 
gram would provide $15.9 billion to urbanized areas over a six-year 
period and $3.4 billion for small urban and rural areas through fiscal 
year 1977. This act would mark the largest single commitment by the 
Federal Government to metropolitan and rural transportation in our 
history. 

This legislation would make several critical improvements over 
current progams: 

—It would permit recipients of funds—State and local communi- 
ties—to determine their own transportation priorities. 

—The recipients could spend the money not only on capital improve- 
ments, such as new buses, new rail cars, new rapid transit systems, and 
non-interstate highways, but also on other transit needs. Broadening the 
law in this way would permit local tradeoffs between capital investments 
and costs to improve services. I believe this is the most effective way for 
the Federal Government to provide transit assistance, and I will continue 
my strong opposition to any legislation which establishes a new categorical 
program solely for local operating assistance. Such a program would un- 
necessarily inject the Federal Government into decisions which can be far 
better made by State and local governments. 

—UTAP also would allocate over two-thirds of metropolitan funds 
on a population-based formula so that our cities would receive an assured 
flow of transportation assistance. We are aware of the concerns voiced 
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by some that our proposed formula should be altered to meet the unique 
problems of some of our largest cities. We intend to work closely with the 
Congress, elected officials and others, in examining alternative formulas. 

—Finally, UTAP would also provide additional, more flexible assist- 
ance for public transportation systems in smaller urban and rural areas. 
Most of these funds would probably be used by the localities for improv- 
ing the service and safety on main highways and roads. Funds would also 
be available for public transportation equipment and demonstrations in 
smaller urban and rural areas. 

Enactment of the Unified Transportation Assistance Program would 
augment my budget for fiscal year 1975, which already calls for an increase 
of 50 percent in spending for transit capital improvements under existing 
programs. 

2. Transportation Improvement Act (TIA) 

The problem of transporting freight between our communities is as 
crucial as transporting people within them. 

Our railroads, once the pride of the Nation, have been gradually 
deteriorating. Frequently, the blame is placed upon poor management and 
rigid labor contracts, but a more fundamental cause lies with our out- 
moded complex system of Government regulations which govern the 
railroads. These regulations were drawn up early in the century to protect 
the public from monopolistic practices by the railroads and to protect the 
companies within the industry from each other. Over time, however, 
industry has increasingly given up its managerial powers to the Govern- 
ment, while the rules applied by the Government have become inflexible 
and inefficient. 

This inflexibility is most evident in the rate-making process where it 
prevents rail managers from managing their affairs effectively and com- 
petitively. The low earnings of our railroads are directly linked to this 
rate-making inflexibility. 

The current system of regulations is also harmful to the railroads 
because it prevents them from abandoning lines that have become un- 
profitable. In 1971 the Interstate Commerce Commission required the 
railroads to maintain service on 21,000 miles—about 10 percent of the 
total—of lightly traveled track for which revenues were less than operating 
costs. To make up the difference, the railroads have sought to charge 
higher rates on other, more profitable lines. Economic distortions have 
been inevitable, so that today we often have railroads carrying freight on 
short runs even though trucks would be more efficient, while trucks carry 
freight on some of the longer hauls even though the railroads would be 
more efficient. 

The inability to compete in a more open market has seriously affected 
the railroad industry. Often railroads cannot afford to make necessary 
improvements in tracks, terminals and equipment, and their service has 
steadily declined. 

Within recent years the Federal Government has been forced to res- 
cue the Penn Central railroad from collapse and, through the Regional 
Rail Reorganization Act of 1973, to save seven other railroads of the 
Midwest and Northeast from undergoing liquidation. While we cannot 
afford to let railroads like the Penn Central fail, neither can we afford to 
bail them out every time they get in trouble. Our economy cannot afford 
it, and our taxpayers will not tolerate it. If we are to revitalize this indus- 
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try we must instead find a modern approach to Federal regulation of 
railroads. 

To serve that purpose, I am today submitting to the Congress the 
Transportation Improvement Act of 1974, a bill aimed at restoring this 
Nation’s railroads to their proper place in the national transportation 
system. 

This new legislation would substantially overhaul the Interstate 
Commerce Act to permit liberalized railroad abandonment in cases where 
rail service is continually shown to be uneconomic. State and local govern- 
ments, as well as private interest parties, would have the opportunity to 
provide an operating subsidy to a railroad for the continuation of such 
uneconomical service or to arrange outright purchase of the right of way 
if that is their desire. Furthermore, substitute service by land or water 
carrier would be required prior to abandonment. 

Beyond this liberalization in abandonment policies, the bill would 
provide improvements in the rate-making procedures and would abolish 
discriminatory State and local taxation of interstate rail carriers. If rail 
managers are truly to direct their own affairs, the ability to raise or lower 
rates without engaging in a protracted and complex rate-making process 
is essential. 

The Transportation Improvement Act would also provide significant 
financial assistance to the railroads for long-term improvements. Some $2 
billion in Federal loan guarantees would be provided to finance improve- 
ments in rights of way, terminals, and other operational facilities and 
systems and rolling stock where needed. In addition, $35 million would 
be available for a research effort to improve freight car utilization through 
design of a national rolling stock schedule and control system. 

The thrust of this entire legislation is to revitalize and modernize 
freight rail service throughout the country and to provide an economic 
regulatory environment which would permit the sort of efficient and eco- 
nomical service that can only result from fair competition, free from 
burdensome and unnecessary regulation. 

I recognize that this bill would not solve several basic problems that 
confront our railways. In the future, substantial investments will be needed 
in better transporation technology, in improvements and diversification 
of types of freight service, and in rehabilitation of deteriorating physical 
facilities. Before such investments are made, we must also complete a com- 
prehensive evaluation of the regulatory and institutional structure of both 
the railways and of the rest of the surface transportation industry. The 
Department of Transportation and others within the Federal Government 
will be conducting such an evaluation in the coming months. In the mean- 
time, however, the Transportation Improvement Act can serve as a vehicle 
for making important improvements in the condition of the railroads, and 
I urge its enactment during this session of the Congress. 

While the focus of the Transportation Improvement Act is on freight 
service, we must continue to be equally concerned about the quality of 
passenger service on our railroads. It is clear from the energy crisis that an 
increasing number of Americans are anxious to build and use a better 
passenger system. My budget for fiscal year 1975 provides significant new 
capital and operating funds for AMTRAK to expand and improve its 
current service. In addition we will move ahead promptly in carrying out 
the Regional Rail Reorganization Act of 1973. 
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One of the most exciting moments in our history occurred in 1869 
when the Union Pacific Railroad, building west from Omaha, met the 
Central Pacific, building east from Sacramento. The joining of our Nation 
in this manner opened a whole new era of economic growth for America. 
Today our railroads are more necessary than ever. They make efficient 
use of fuel with little negative impact on the environment, and they deliver 
nearly 35 percent of the Nation’s freight at low cost. The essential tracks 
are there, the system that crisscrosses the country with a web of steel rails 
is in place. Now we must make it work again. 


III. ConcLusIon 


For too long we have focused a great deal of attention on some forms 
of transportation to the detriment of others, we have permitted decision- 
making at the Federal level to scramble priorities at the State and local 
levels, and we have begun to lose the diversity and flexibility in transporta- 
tion systems that encourage competition and, therefore, great efficiency 
and greater effectiveness in the employment of these systems. 

We have a clear understanding of these problems now, and we have 
begun to come to grips with them. I believe 1974 will see a crucial break- 
through in expanding and enhancing America’s national system of trans- 
portation so that it once again serves our Nation with a maximum of 
flexibility, diversity, and balance. 

RicHarD Nixon 
The White House, 
February 13, 1974. 


NOTE: For the President’s radio address on transportation, see p. 197 of this issue. 





Galbreath Mortgage, and from 1967 to 1968 he was a 
public relations officer with Ohio Title Corp. 

Mr. Rakestraw and his wife Penny reside in Alex- 
andria, Va. 


Department of Justice 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
W. Vincent Rakestraw To Be Assistant Attorney 
Generai for Legislative Affairs. February 13, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nom- 
inate W. Vincent Rakestraw, of Columbus, Ohio, to be 
Assistant Attorney General for Legislative Affairs. He will 
succeed James D. McKevitt, who resigned September 29, 
1973. 

Mr. Rakestraw served from 1969 to 1974 as legislative 
assistant to Senator William B. Saxbe of Ohio and since 


Washington Energy Conference 


Statement by the President at the Conclusion of the 
Conference. February 13, 1974 


I would like to express my satisfaction with the out- 


January 1974 has been Special Assistant to the Attorney 
General. During 1968-69, Mr. Rakestraw was assistant 
attorney general of the State of Ohio. 

He was born on July 6, 1940, in Dayton, Ohio. Mr. 
Rakestraw received his B.S. from Ohio University in 1963 
and his J.D. from Franklin Law School, Capital Univer- 
sity, in Columbus, Ohio, in 1968. During 1964, he was an 
administrative assistant with the Ohio Trucking Associa- 
tion, from 1964 to 1966 he was a title examiner with Ohio 
Title Corp., during 1966-67 he was a closing officer with 


come of the international energy conference which has 
just been meeting in Washington. The United States has 
approached the energy problem in a spirit of coopera- 
tiveness—among consumers and between consumers and 
producers—and I am pleased that this attitude struck a 
responsive chord with the participants of the Washington 
Conference. I believe that we are now well launched on 
an international effort to deal with all aspects of the 
problem. At the same time, this is only a beginning, and 
all the nations concerned must now pool their efforts and 
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their ingenuity in the following up of the work of the 
conference. The United States is ready to do so and looks 
forward to working with all the other countries involved. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Cedars of Lebanon Health Care Center 


The President’s Remarks at the Dedication of the 
Center’s South Building, Miami, Florida. 
February 14, 1974 


Mr. Bronstein, all of the members of the Board of Di- 
rectors, and the distinguished guests, and ladies and 
gentlemen: 

When I noted that on my schedule I had been invited 
to participate in the dedication of a health care center 
of the Cedars of Lebanon, I said to one of my aides, 
“Well, I would be glad to do it, but I haven’t got time to 
fly to California,” because in the years that I was grow- 
ing up perhaps the most well-known health care or hos- 
pital center in the Los Angeles area was the Cedars of 
Lebanon, and I had not realized, even though I had come 
to Miami on many occasions, that there was also here, 
although a younger institution, one by the same name, 
Cedars of Lebanon. 

I am glad to discover the Cedars of Lebanon in Miami. 
I congratulate you who have made it possible. 

On this occasion I would like to pay tribute to all of 
those who made possible this new health care center and 
those who have contributed to the Cedars of Lebanon 
Health Care Center over the past 12 years in which it 
has been in existence. 

In doing so, I would like to put in perspective the work 
of this center insofar as it affects the health not only of 
the people of South Florida, but of America and even 
of the world. 

And I would like to refer briefly to the fact that this 
year, 1974, will be one when we can expect possibly a 
great step forward in better health care for all Americans. 
This is something we can all be thankful for. 

There has been introduced in the Congress a new Ad- 
ministration measure, as you know, called the Compre- 
hensive Health Insurance Program. It is one which will 
provide for health care for all Americans—those who 
can afford to pay will pay, those who cannot afford to 
pay will be taken care of. It means that no American 
will ever be denied health care because of lack of ability 
to pay, and that is a great goal for Americans that we are 
all working for. 

It has some new items that perhaps would not sound 
particularly important on such an occasion as this. For 
example, I see some young people here in front. It even 
provides for dental care for very young people. It pro- 


vides for catastrophic illness, illness which present insur- 
ance programs, whether private or public, do not cover 
adequately, so that we do not have a situation where a 
catastrophic illness means catastrophic debt for a family. 
And also it provides for those who are on Medicare over 
the age of 65. As you know, so many of them, if you have 
visited these homes and other centers where they stay or 
their own homes, the problem they confront so often is 
not only the loneliness which comes from their children 
and others and friends who forget them, which is perhaps 
the greatest disservice we can do to them, but also the 
fact that when they develop an illness, their program, 
Government program does not take care of it, and our 
program is one that will. 

I will not go further in describing it. The doctors, the 
technical assistants, the experts will be arguing about it 
and debating about it as they should in the months ahead, 
but I would like to refer to this complex, this Health Care 
Center, how it came into being, those who made it possi- 
ble and how it will operate in terms of this approach that 
we have to the problem of health insurance in the United 
States, because there is another way. 

There is another way in which people suggest that, 
why do we have to go out and ask individuals to con- 
tribute $10, $100, $1000, in order to build a center like 
this. Why not turn it all over to the Government? And 
there are several reasons why of course, we would oppose 
that program. 

One is that most of us would not want an $80 billion 
increase in taxes, but let me suggest this: The difficulty 
with an all Government program rather than one that 
builds on the great private medical profession and the 
private health care that we have in the United States, the 
difficulty with it is not its cost so much in money, because 
good health is worth whatever it costs, but the difficulty 
would be the cost in terms of reducing the quality of 
medical care. 


I simply want to say, when I go to a hospital or when 
I have to call a doctor, I want that doctor to be working 
for the patient and not for the Federal Government, and 
that is what this is all about. 


Now our health care system has some weaknesses, but, 
on the other hand, we can be proud of the fact that the 
health care system in the United States, in terms of quality, 
is the best in the world. 

What we want to do is to be sure that that quality is 
available to all, but in making it available to all don’t 
reduce the quality. Because if medical care is free and it 
is poor, that isn’t the right approach and that isn’t the 
American way of doing things. 

The American way is to build on the present system 
which is a great system. 

So I saw this name, Cedars of Lebanon, and I won- 
dered why. And reading the Psalms I found out what a 
cedar of Lebanon was. It is a remarkable tree apparently. 
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It is always green. It is very sturdy. It can go through 
great storms and also it is a tree that has long life and, 
finally, it is a beautiful tree. 

And so here as we dedicate the Cedars of Lebanon 
Health Care complex, this section of it, it will produce 
long life or help long life, I am sure from having very 
briefly seen the various facilities that are so modern that 
we inspected. It is a beautiful building, but when I speak 
of the beauty of this Cedars of Lebanon, let me tell you 
where the real beauty is. 

It isn’t in the buildings, but it is in the people who make 
it possible. It is in the doctors and nurses and all the rest 
who worked on it. 

Now the doctors don’t need to be told how very impor- 
tant they are; they know. But let me say that this is an 
occasion to pay a tribute to the nurses, the technicians, 
hundreds of thousands of them in America, who work 
for good health. 

I can only say from the very brief experience—and they 
have been very brief fortunately, because I have been 
blessed with good health—but the very few times I have 
been in the hospital, let me say it is always much more 
pleasant to see the nurse come in than to see the doctor 
come in. 

And I do know this: As I told one of the lovely young 
ladies who works in this complex, who is going to go back 
to nursing after she completes this technical work, I said 
the most important thing you can do for a patient is to 
raise his spirit, the most important thing you can do is to 
make him or her, no matter how ill he is, feel that he has 
a will to live, that he wants to live, that he is going to 
get well. 

And that is something that can come not simply from 
highly technical operations and examinations, but is some- 
thing that all of those in the health care profession must 
be dedicated to with their hearts and their minds and 
their souls, and that brings me back to my original theme. 

Great institutions, private institutions like Cedars of 
Lebanon, the great medical profession that we have in the 
United States is one that is personal, that is individual, 
that relates to the person himself, and that will have just 
as much effect in making people well as the professional 
or the technical aspects that money can buy as far as the 
Federal Government or any other government is con- 
cerned. 

So I congratulate today the doctors, the nurses, the 
technicians—all who are working in this complex. And 
may I also now pay tribute to another group, those, the 
board of trustees, who have been introduced, but the 
hundreds of people and there are probably thousands 
here in this audience, listening to me, who in the Miami 
area contributed the money to make this possible. 

You know there was an easier way, and that gets back 
to whether it should be all government or whether it 
should be built on the great private health care system 
that we have in this country—the easier wav is just to 


increase the taxes, throw the private health care system 
out, and let the Government do it all. 

But let me tell you, in addition to reducing the quality 
of medical care, it does something else to the spirit of 
America that is very important. 

It is good for us, all of us, to contribute to the well- 
being of other people and to do it personally and not 
simply through our taxes to an impersonal Government. 
All of us in the various religious faiths that we represent 
know certain words that are used. There are some of those 
in the Protestant and Catholic faith who, when they make 
contributions to a hospital and so forth, use the word 
charity. That is a good word. It means you are trying to 
help somebody who is less fortunate. The Quakers to 
whom I belong—my Quaker grandmother who always 
used the plain speech in talking to her grandchildren 
said they must always have a concern for other people. 
The word “concern” is a good word, 

There is another word, however, that many in this 
audience would not know, but that I am familiar with, 
that perhaps describes this hospital better than anything 
else. It is the Hebrew word tsdakah. You know what it 
means. It does not mean charity in the sense of doing 
something for somebody because it is your duty, because 
there are less fortunate, not the condescension that charity 
might mean to some, but tsdakah means do it because 
it is right, it is just, do justly in your relations with your 
fellow human beings. That is what Cedars of Lebanon 
is all about. 

Ladies and gentlemen, as we think of this center, there- 
fore, we thank those who contributed to make it possible. 
We express our appreciation to the medical profession, not 
only the doctors and the nurses, but the technicians who 
with their personal devotion and dedication will make it 
something more than a beautiful building, but will create 
that spirit that is so important to the recovery of an indi- 
vidual who may be plagued with illness. 

Finally, there is one other thought that occurs to me 
which I think relates our whole program of health care 
to a goal that we all share today and that is the goal of 
peace in the world. We are very fortunate that for the first 
time in 12 years, the United States is at peace with every 
nation in the world today. 

Now that peace was hard to gain, and it is not easy to 
keep. And we must not assume that it can be kept without 
strength, without firmness, without diplomacy, and with- 
out leadership by the United States, because the hope of 
any small nation in the world to survive rests right here in 
the United States of America, and we must be worthy of 
those hopes. 

But let’s move away from security, the peace-keeping 
things that we are all so concerned about. Let’s move to 
other initiatives that are tremendously important and that 
can come in the years ahead if we can keep the peace. 

Just 2 years ago, Mrs. Nixon and I visited the People’s 
Republic of China. They have a system of government 
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that I disagree with and that you disagree with, and they 
disagree with ours. But one-fourth of all the people of the 
world live there. And, therefore, we should have relations 
with them for the purpose of avoiding a conflict in war. 
But there is another reason. 

Just a few months ago, as a result of that visit, there 
came into my office 15 doctors from the People’s Republic 
of China. That is the first time in 25 years that doctors 
from the country in which one-fourth of all the people of 
the world live had ever visited the United States of Amer- 
ica. And as I met them and talked to them through an 
interpreter I realized that if we are really going to do 
everything that we should and can to find a cure or a 
number of cures to the various types of cancer, which is 
one of the great goals we have, if we are going to do every- 
thing we can to develop better medical facilities and also 
the answers to other diseases that today are a mystery even 
to the great technical medical profession that we have, the 
answer is not necessarily only going to be found in 
America. 

Oh, we have the best laboratories, I am sure. We have 
the best equipment in America. I think perhaps we have 
more qualified medical doctors and scientists in America 
in this field than any place in the world, but there are 
only 200 million Americans, and there are 3 billion that 
live in this world and where is the genius, the genius that 
may find an answer to the problem of cancer or arthritis 
or any of these other diseases that we all know are being 
studied and that you are contributing to. 

It may not be an American. It may not be a white 
man, or a woman, for that matter. It may be somebody 
from Africa, from Asia, or even from China. 

So one of the great objectives that I see looking ahead 
is not only to keep the peace, but to see to it that what- 
ever the differences we have between governments, let’s 
see that those who are working for good health for their 
people work together with our people so that as far as 
health is concerned, we work for good health not only 
for America, but for three billion people on this earth. 

The question then is not simply peace in the sense of 
the absence of war; the question is what do you do with 
peace, and one of the things you do with it is build a 
better health care system, not only for America, but for 
the whole world. 

One of the things you do is to build a communication 
between people even when governments disagree. Gandhi 
said many, many years ago that “Health is the true 
wealth, more important than gold and silver.” 

As we dedicate this hospital, this Health Care Center 
and its facilities today, let us say it is a dedication to 
better health, but also we are dedicating an institution 
which serves the true wealth, the true wealth of America 
and of the whole world, better health for all of us. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:47 p.m. As printed above, this 
item follows the text of the White House press release. 


Medical Report on the President’s 
Daughter 


Statement by Maj. Gen. Walter R. Tkach, Physician 
to the President, on the Hospitalization of 
Julie Nixon Eisenhower. February 14, 1974 


Wednesday evening while in Indianapolis, Ind., Julie 
Eisenhower experienced severe discomfort in her lower 
abdomen. This morning when Julie awoke the pain be- 
came more severe. Due to the abdominal pain, Julie en- 
tered the Indiana University Hospital in Indianapolis 
this afternoon. An examination showed that the pain was 
caused by an ovarian cyst accompanied by internal bleed- 
ing. An operation will be performed this afternoon at 
Indiana University Hospital in Indianapolis to stop the 
internal bleeding. 

Mrs. Nixon departed the residence at Key Biscayne at 
4:20 this afternoon to fly to Indianapolis to be with Julie. 
The operation will be performed by Dr. Sprague H. 
Gardiner and Dr. Jack W. Pearson, professors of ob- 
stetrics and gynecology at the Indiana University School 
of Medicine. Mrs. Nixon was accompanied by Dr. Wil- 
liam Lukash, Assistant Physician to the President. 

Julie was in Indianapolis in connection with her work 
at the Saturday Evening Post. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Investigations by the Special Prosecutor 


Statement by James D. St. Clair, Special Counsel to the 
President. February 15, 1974 


In connection with the letter of the Special Prosecutor 
to Senator James O. Eastland, copies of which have been 
made available to the public, I want to make the follow- 
ing comments: 

The President has fully cooperated with the Special 
Prosecutor and his staff to the extent consistent with the 
constitutional responsibilities of the Office of the Presi- 
dency. Recordings of Presidential conversations and 
papers voluntarily have been produced in a volume un- 
precedented in our history. In response to a subpoena the 
President produced recordings of eight conversations for 
review by Judge Sirica. Of these, only four and a portion 
of a fifth were ruled pertinent. In addition, recordings of 
17 additional Presidential conversations and more than 
700 documents were voluntarily furnished on request. In 
responding to these requests of the Special Prosecutor no 
attempt was made to confine the materials furnished to 
the strict narrow guidelines established by the Court of 
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Appeals as an exception to “the presumption of privilege 
premised on the public interest in confidentiality.” 

As soon as all these requests for recordings of Presiden- 
tial conversations and documents had been furnished, 
the Special Prosecutor’s office on January 9, 1974, after 
more than 19 months of grand jury investigation, sub- 
mitted a request for 40 more tapes and an unspecified 
number of additional documents. The production of this 
material would have the necessary result of further delay- 
ing grand jury deliberations many months. A careful re- 
view of this request led me to the conclusion that this new 
material was at best only corroborative of or cumulative 
to evidence already before the grand jury and therefore 
was not essential to its deliberations. Apparently the 
Special Prosecutor agrees since he states in his letter that 
“the Grand Jury will be able to return indictments with- 
out the benefit of this material.” The President believes 
that he has furnished sufficient evidence to determine 
whether probable cause exists that a crime has been com- 
mitted and, if so, by whom. Under these circumstances, 
the President determined that continued and seemingly 
unending incursions into the confidentiality of Presidential 
communications was unwarranted, and instructed me to 
advise the Special Prosecutor that he respectfully declines 
to produce the additional material requested. 

At the same time, the President has asked me to con- 
tinue the private conversations I have been conducting 
with the Special Prosecutor. He has also given me firm 
instructions to cooperate fully, consistent with the princi- 
ples of confidentiality of Presidential conversations, with 
a view toward bringing this matter to a prompt and just 
conclusion. 


NOTE: The statement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Counsellor to the President 


Announcement of Appointment of Dean Burch. 
February 15, 1974 


The President today announced the appointment of 
Dean Burch of Tucson, Ariz., as Counsellor to the Presi- 
dent with Cabinet rank. Mr. Burch, together with Coun- 
sellors Anne Armstrong and Bryce Harlow, will advise 
the President on a broad range of policy questions. 

Mr. Burch has been Chairman of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission since 1969. He was born on 
December 20, 1927, in Enid, Okla. Mr. Burch served in 
the U.S. Army from 1946 to 1948. He received his law 
degree from the University of Arizona in 1953. Following 


graduation, Mr. Burch served as assistant attorney gen- 
eral of Arizona from 1953 to 1954. He served as legislative 
assistant to Senator Barry Goldwater from 1955 until 
1959, when he joined the law firm of Dunseath, Stubbs, 
and Burch, as a partner. Mr. Burch was chairman of the 
Republican National Committee in 1964-65. He left 
his law firm in September of 1969 when he was appointed 
by the President to the FCC. 

Mr. Burch is married to the former Patricia Meeks. 
They have three children and reside in Washington, D.C. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


United States Ambassador to Peru 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Robert W. Dean. February 15, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Robert W. Dean as Ambassador to Peru. Mr. Dean, 
a Foreign Service officer of Class one, presently serving 
as Deputy Chief of Mission, Mexico City, would succeed 
Taylor G. Belcher, who is retiring from the Foreign 
Service. 

He was born on May 25, 1920, in Hinsdale, Ill. Mr. 
Dean received a B.A. in 1948 and a M.A. in 1952 from 
the University of Chicago. He served with the United 
States Navy from 1945 to 1946. From 1942 to 1945, he 
was a Clerk, then economic analyst in Sao Paulo. He was 
with the Institute of International Education in New York 
during 1948-49. He entered the Department of State as 
an Administrative Assistant in 1949 and in 1950 was ap- 
pointed a Foreign Service officer. From 1950 to 1952, he 
was a resident officer, Kitzinger/HICOG, and from 1952 
to 1954 a Consular Officer, Belem. 

Mr. Dean from 1954 to 1957 was a Political Officer, 
Rio de Janeiro, and from 1957 to 1959, Chief of South 
American Branch, Division of Research for American 
Republics, in the Department. In 1959 he became Chief 
of the Inter-American Political Intelligence Division, and 
in 1961 he was on detail to the Department of Defense. 
He attended the National War College during 1962-63. 
In 1963-65 he served as Principal Officer, Brasilia, and 
from 1965 to 1969 he was Deputy Chief of Mission, San- 
tiago. He was Country Director for Brazilian Affairs from 
1969 to 1971, when he became Deputy Chief of Mission, 
Mexico City. He is fluent in Portuguese and Spanish. 

Mr. Dean is married to the former Doris Wilkins and 
they have two children. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 
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Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


United States Ambassador to the 
Republic of China 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Leonard Unger. February 15, 1974 


The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Leonard Unger as Ambassador to the Republic of 
China. He would succeed Walter P. McConaughy, who 
is retiring from the Foreign Service. Ambassador Unger, 
a Career Minister in the Foreign Service, has been Am- 
bassador to Thailand since 1967. 

He was born in San Diego, Calif., on December 17, 
1917. Ambassador Unger attended primary and sec- 
ondary schools in Cleveland, Ohio, and went on to Har- 
vard University where he received an A.B. degree in geog- 
raphy in 1939. While at Harvard he was elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa. After 2 years with the National Resources 
Planning Board, Mr. Unger joined the U.S. State Depart- 
ment in November 1941 as an assistant in the Office of the 
Geographer. He was with the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters and the Commission to Investigate the Italian- 
Yugoslav Boundary and the Paris Peace Conference of 
1946. He served as Assistant Chief of the Division of 
Southern European Affairs in 1948 and as Political Ad- 
viser to the Allied Commander at Trieste in 1950. In 1952, 
Mr. Unger became the Political Adviser to the Com- 
mander of the NATO Southern Region, based in Naples, 
Italy. He was a U.S. Representative at the Trieste Nego- 
tiations in London in 1954, and he returned to the State 
Department in Washington to serve as Officer in Charge 
of Politico-Military Affairs, European Bureau, from 1954 
until 1957. Ambassador Unger became Deputy Coor- 
dinator for a special study of overseas deployments and 
bases in the Office of the Counselor of the Department in 
1957 and was detailed to the National War College for 
the academic year 1957-58. 

Ambassador Unger’s subsequent assignments were con- 
centrated in the Far Eastern area. He was assigned as 
Deputy Chief of Mission in Bangkok, Thailand, in 1958, 
and 4 years later he was named Ambassador to the King- 
dom of Laos. Ambassador Unger served from 1965 to 
1967 as a Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs. He was promoted to the rank 
of Career Minister in 1966. On September 7, 1967, he 
was sworn in as Ambassador to Thailand. He is an ac- 
complished linguist who speaks French, Italian, Thai, and 
German. 

Ambassador Unger married the former Anne Louise 
Axon in 1944. They have five children: Deborah (Mrs. 
Duncan Mackintosh), Philip, Andrew, Anne, and Daniel. 


NOTE: The announcement was released at Key Biscayne, Fla. 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. 


February 11 


The President met at the White House with a dele- 
gation from the Albert Schweitzer Hospital Committee. 
The President is Honorary Co-Chairman of the interna- 
tional fund drive for the hospital located in Lamborene, 
Gabon. A grant-in-aid of $1 million for the hospital was 
approved by the Congress and is contained in the foreign 
assistance appropriations for fiscal 1974. 

Secretary of Agriculture Earl L. Butz and senior officials 
of the Department of Agriculture met with the President 
at the White House. 

The President today announced his intention to nomi- 
nate Thomas E. Stagg, Jr., of Shreveport, La., to be a 
United States District Judge for the Western District of 
Louisiana. 

The President today accepted, with deep appreciation 
for his long and distinguished service, the resignation of 
DeWitt Gilbert as a member on the part of the United 
States of the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries 
Commission. 

The President today accepted, with deep regret, the 
resignation of Dr. W. Glenn Campbell as a member of the 
President’s Commission on White House Fellowships, 
effective today. 


February 12 


The President and Mrs. Nixon attended a party cele- 
brating the 90th birthday of Alice Roosevelt Longworth 
at her home in Washington. 

February 13 

The President underwent his annual physical examina- 
tion at Bethesda Naval Hospital. Maj. Gen. Walter R. 
Tkach, Physician to the President, later reported that the 
President’s health is excellent. 

Secretary of Transportation Claude S. Brinegar met 
with the President at the White House to discuss pro- 
posals included in the President’s message to the Congress 
on transportation. 

William E. Simon, Administrator of the Federal En- 
ergy Office and Deputy Secretary of the Treasury, met 
with the President at the White House to discuss the 
energy situation. 

The President left Washington for a stay at his home in 
Key Bisczyne, Fla. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue, are not 
included in the issue. 


Released February 9, 1974 


Advance text: address to the Nation on 
transportation initiatives 


Released February 13, 1974 

Fact sheet: Unified Transportation Assistance 
Program 

Fact sheet: Transportation Improvement Act 
of 1974 

News conference: on the President’s message 
to Congress on transportation initiatives— 
by Claude S. Brinegar, Secretary, Depart- 
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News conference: on the President’s annual 
physical examination—by Maj. Gen. Walter 
R. Tkach, USAF, Physician to the President 


ACTS APPROVED BY 

THE PRESIDENT 

NOTE: No acts approved by the President 
were received by the Office of the Federal 
Register during the period covered by this 
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FEditor’s Note 


Note Concerning the Closing Time of This Issue 


President Nixon was in Florida at the cutoff time of 
this issue. Releases issued there but not received in time 
for inclusion in the issue will be published next week. 
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